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Some Irish Notes in Photos~—and a Letter 




































s 
Grace Gifford, the tragic bride of Joseph Countess Markiewicz, who is serving a life 
Plunkett. She was married to the con- sentence as an Irish rebel; this recent 
- demned man at midnight in his cell. snapshot, made at her home, shows the 
Joseph Plunkett, who married Grace Plunkett was executed at dawn. Countess (right) with her sister. Count Plunkett, father of three sons 
Gifford before his execution for his implicated in the rebellion, of whom 
part in the Irish rebellion. : i es one, Joseph, was shot. 
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from the first issue of the newspaper published by 
The Irish Republic. 








Thomas Macdonough, one of the three 
poets executed for the rebellion; the other 


two were Pearse and J. Plunkett. ks 
































In this envelope we received the letter belou 


In the Field at Saloniki, Easter Monday, April 24th, 1016 

Dear Jim Your two letters dated March 22nd and “st, 1916, also tl 
copy of THE Mip-Week Pictorial were received on vesterdas 8 

THE PteTORIAL seems to make a great impression her: 11 
New York TIMES MLD-WEEK I[’ICTORIAI As soon as the mail comes in I 
have nearly half the regiment after me for to look at it (officers included) 
They nearly take it out of my hand before | have time to open it, so don't 
forget to send it to me whenever you have the chance You see, all the 
pictures are so true and we see them so often in reality that it is a pleas 
The dead poet, Patrick H. Pearse, who ur to_look at them. Med “4 CAR EEL your brother. Dit K. A new and very interesting picture of Sir Roger 

vas President of the Irish Republic. Pos jon t forget if 1 REK ie TORTAL Whenever you can sem Casement, who a now on trial for high treason. 
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The Flags of Gouraud Salute Heroes of Verdun | 





















































General Gouraud has here brought together the flags of all of the regiments of his 
army in order to salute a division of French soldiers which 
has unusually distinguished itself at Verdun. 


(From an Official French War Photograph.) 
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The Austrians Take the Offensive in Trentino 


















































Captured Italian standards guarded by Austrian officers. 
(Photos © Universal Press Syndicate.) 
































Baron Conrad von Hertzendorf, the astute Austrian strategist, 
who is directing the present offensive against the Italian armies. 
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One of the big guns with which Austria is hammering back the Italians. 
(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Within the French Lines 





in the Verdun Section 
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A new and effective anti-aircraft machine; one of the famous 
French seventy-fives mounted so as to pivot on a concrete base. 









































The seventy-fives, after 
hard work at Verdun, are 
taken apart and given a 
thorough cleaning back of 


the lines. 
(© Medem Photo Service.) 




















Through mire and mud 
comes the ‘“‘goulash can- 
non;” and the chef serving 
the meat might have come 
from Quartier Latin! 
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The motor ambulance 
making the rounds through 
the maze of country roads 
back of the Verdun firing- 
lines; there is always p enty 
of work for the Red Cross. 
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French Posts in Country, Hill and Village 
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A French lookout station concealed in a thicket; it is 
above the German lines at the edge of the Woevre. 


Photos from Underwood ¢ Underwood. 
































General Joffre (second from 
the left) and General Petain 
(at his left) at the head- 
quarters of the French com- 


mander-in-chief. 


French soldiers at St. 
Neuvilles constructing dug- 
outs and machine gun shel- 
ters. 


French soldiers repairing 
the lines of a field telephone 
that runs from the trenches 
to a commander’s post. 
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Where Spires Have Fallen and Altars Have 
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A destroyed 
church at 
St. Eloi, in 
Flanders, the 
scene of the 
recent fierce 
fighting 
between 
the British 
and the 
Germans. 


( Photos 
from 
Underwood 
& Under- 
wood.) 
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The church 
and a 
general view 
of the 
ruins of 
Sommelles, 
a small 
city near 
Verdun, 
which 
has been 
completely 
destroyed by 
shell fire. 


+—\_<—$_ Fatt 
(© Medem 
Photo 
Service.) 
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e) Crumbled Under the Hammering of the Guns 
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Interior of a church at Monfalcone, on the Italian front; after the Austrian 
bombardment. 
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: : ’ Austrian territory taken by the Italians. > A Catholic church in Poland, which stood between the German and the Russian 
The interior of a church at Seltz, m y m by battle lines. 
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The Automobile in Armor—a Formidable Weapon 
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French armored motor cars pursuing bands of Bulgars near the 

Macedonian frontier; this picture, taken during action, shows a soldier 

from one of the cars taking a can of oil or gasoline to the other. 
(Photos from Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 






































General Smuts _reconnoitring 
from an armored car in 
East Africa. 




















A group of Italian armored cars; this is a new type-with 
superimposed turrets carrying several machine guns each. 
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cH) Mosul, Threatened by the Russian Army Operating in Central Mesopotamia o> 
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This important city on the trunk railway connecting Bagdad and Constantinople is one of the points seriously threatened by the Russian advance 
from Persia, according to the news reports which told of the appearance of Russian Cossacks at the British Army camp before Kut-el-Amara. 
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The Graves Where Heroes Are Buried 











An impressive picture of the 
tragic military graveyard made by 
the French at the foot of Les 
Eparges Hill. The little creek in | RS are FE 
the foreground has run red more ene ha stir me 
than once, for this is the scene of 5 - , 
many fierce battles between the 
French and the Germans. 
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Three of the many monuments erected by the Germans to their fallen soldiers, in the military : 
graveyard at Lorette Heights—which overlooks the famous battlefields of Lens in Northern France. 

(Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 5 
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Fine Types Are These German Prisoners of the French 























Two Germans who share a chamber ‘n the depot for prison- 


ers at Fort du Murier; one is an artist, the other a writer. 


(Official French Photograph, from Charles Woods.) 
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A congenial group of 
upper-class Germans 
who are prisoners in a 
French camp; a game of 
cards (picture above) 
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In every German 
prison camp in France, 
as in this one, the Ger- 
man love for music is 
given expression in a 
prisoners’ band (at left). 
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East, West and South With the Russians 























A Russian telephone headquarters post on the Two Russians who escaped from prison in Germany being 
Eastern front. questioned by French officers. 
(Underwood 4 Underwood. \ (Official French Photo, from Charles Woods.) 


RUSSIAN MOTOR DRIVERS IN THE CAUCASUS DECORATED WITH ST. GEORGE’S CROSS. 
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Arras, the City of Many Invasions 


: HE written history of 
the city which we now 
call Arras goes back no 


further than the time 
of Julius Caesar’s cam- 





paigns against the Bel- 
gae, who, even then, 
were renowned for the 
courageous defense of 
their homes in the wil- 
derness. But the un- 
written record, the his- 
Ljtnne «6 tory which is deciph- 
ered from buried implements and orna- 
ments, such as are dug from the peat 
in the valley of the Somme, stretches 
back to the dark backward and 
abysm of time. It was close to 
Arras that the experiments were made 
which showed that peat forms at the 
rate of a foot in eight hundred years; 
so that French coins found beneath one 
foot of undisturbed peat are eight cent- 
uries old; Roman relics, going back 
nearly two millenniums, are some 
eighteen inches deeper; below these are 
Belgian and Gaulish implements, and 
far deeper hatchets of polished flint. 
After its conquest by Roman Caesar 
the town became one of the settlements 
of Latin Gaul; then, in the days of Saint 
Remigius—who gave his name to Reims 
—and of King Clovis, it became Chris- 
tian, and its first churches, generally 
the oldest buildings, began to be erected. 
Then began the early Middle Ages, the 


days of trade guilds, with their assem- 
blies in the old Town Hall, where amid 
mild potations the affairs of the guild 
were talked over, the standards of local 
art wares discussed. and maintained. 
Several of the towns up there, in old 
Picardy and Artois, won worldwide 
fame for their manufactures. Cambrai 
made delicate fabrics of -the threads of 
flax, and gave the new material the 
name of “cambric ”; Valenciennes be- 
came no less renowned for its fine laces, 
painfully woven with a multitude of 
little bobbins, of the finest linen thread; 
but Arras gained a fame that was world- 
wide for the perfection of its lovely 


By Charles Johnston 





















































































The town hall of Arras and the belfry 
tower; at the right may be seen 
thee cathedral, in the distance; this 
phoatoaraph was made before the war. 











The belfry and town hall, photographed a few months ago; today their ruins are even more complete. 





tapestries, which were worthy to adorn 
the walls of the council chambers of 
Kings. In Shakespeare’s day, three 
centuries ago, this art ware was so well 
established in renown that “Arras” had 
become a synonym for tapestry; so that 
it was “behind the arras” that crafty, 
foolish old Polonius hid to eavesdrop, 
and “ behind the arras ” Hamlet spitted 
him on his sword. At Arras were made, 
from the designs of Raphael, the world- 
famed seven tapestries which adorned 
the walls of the Sistine Chapel; Raphael 
first painted the pictures, using six col- 
ors only, on rough canvas, unprimed 
and coarse of grain; then Giulio Romano 
and the other pupils of the master 
copied the designs on cardboard, and 
these card pictures were sent to Arras, 
cut in strips, and used as working de- 
signs by the famous weavers of tapes- 
tries; afterward, carefully put together 


again, these “ cartoons ” of the Raphael’ 


designs found their way to England, 
while the tapestries went south to 
Rome. 

In Arras today, Arras before the war, 
was summed up the history of all these 
past ages, crammed with the poetic 
prose of the old master weavers’ lives; 
the Town Hall, with its lovely lines and 
decorations, spoke of a time when manu- 
factures were still full of the religion 
of genuine art, and the soaring spire of 
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A detail of the ruins of the town hail; even in ils fragment 


the noble 





tial 
a - 4 


character of the structure is_ evident. 


The ruins of the town hall as they appear today; the arches that faced the square. 
(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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the Belfry, the pride and glory of Ar- 
ras, rose even above the many slender 
towers and steeples of her churches. 
The town, though, as towns go now, 
only a “little” city, with less than 30,- 
000 inhabitants, was great in its pride, 
in the high ideals of its products, great 
too in the rich, comfortable, distinctive, 
and eminently self-respecting life of its 
burgesses; full of that defined and 
charming atmosphere which clings to 
the lesser provincial towns of France. 
Now, for perhaps the twentieth time, 
Arras is in ruins; it lay in the direct 
path of the German wave of invasion; 
and, though the ebbing wave again 
passed over it, Arras was left so close to 
the danger-line that, like Reims, it has 
been bombarded ceaselessly ever since, 
its lovely monuments of the past suffer- 
ing terribly. The churches of Arras 
suffered grievously; but not only hos- 
pitals and churches were bombarded. 
Arras had two wonderful edifices be- 
sides: the Belfry and the Hotel de 
Ville. These are now lamentable ruins, 
destroyed without a shadow of military 
excuse. “ With the soaring upspring of 
a flame,” says the chronicler of this 





























The burning of the belfry, 
from a contemporary painting. 
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modern desolation, “the tower of the 
Belfry mounted up into the sky like a 
ery of joy and liberty. The very soul 
of the city,.with its customs, its tradi- 
tions, its assemblies, all its moral treas- 
ure, was sheltered in the Town Hall, as 
in a reliquary. To preserve, in both, their 
unity of style, the people of the city 
submitted to a severe discipline. They 
bowed magnificently to the law of their 
ancestors, and, as a Regulation of 1773 
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The interior of the cathedral of Arras 
before it was burned (see the small 
picture below on this page.) 














A photograph taken in Arras during one of the bombardments, showing children of the stricken city playing in the streets. 


























The interior of the cathedral after the fire. 


puts it, promised when they repaired 
their dwellings to ‘ substitute brick for 
brick, and stone for stone.’ In the 
depths of vanished ages, they thought 
of us, their descendants, and toiled to 
leave us an inheritance that they would 
have wished to be immortal. * * * 
We address our protests to the whole 
civilized world. * * * Wedonot 
address ourselves to cultured Austro- 
Germany. * * * _ In annihilating, 
of set purpose, the masterpieces which 
have come down to us from the past, 


panorama of the ruins of Arras; on the right are the remains of the belfry 
tower; on the left is the pile of the destroyed cathedral. 


our enemies have themselves soiled and 
deformed the figure of present hu- 
manity.” 

“Such, then, is Arras,” writes 
Maurice Barrés, with keen, ironic 
beauty; “this lovely city of calm hap- 
piness! Arras has lost her happiness, 
and her calm has grown too great. No 
longer any passers-by, grass between 
the paving stones, and moss on the 
paving stones. Along the streets, leve] 
with the sidewalk, sacks of earth stop 
the vents of cellars; the mournful 
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The personnel of the Bon Pasteur con- 
rent at the time that it was destroyed 
by bombardment in September, 1915. 


All that now remains of the tower that held aloft the spire of the Church of St. Jean Baptiste are this ruined 
pediment and heap of stones. 


houses have shut out the light, like 
dead people with closed eyes. * * * ” 

But Arras, the everlasting, will rise 
again, as it has risen after many des- 
olations. Caesar took it; Piso pillaged 
it in Nero’s day; Veric, Duke of the 
Germans, besieged it in the time of 





The Chapelle des Chariottes; at the 
left the interior after the arrival of 


Commodus; Magnus Maximus pillaged 
it in 383; at the beginning of the fifth 
century the Vandals of that time plun- 
dered it; the Huns of Attila completed 
what the Vandals had begun; in the 
ninth century the Normans captured it; 
in centuries that followed it was taken 


one shell but before the fire; at the 
right, the same view after the fire. 


by Flemings, Burgundians, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards. In the chronicle of 1492 we 
read: “The Germans continued to pil- 
lage, and their strong boxes no longer 
sufficed to hold the vessels, the precious 
jewels, which they had seized. The 
streets were filled with Germans car- 
rying costly ewers, heaps of gold and 
silver. * * * Their leaders were 
powerless against these acts of vio- 
lence; perhaps they even protected 
their soldiers, profiting themselves 
from their plunderings. * * * Then 
the Germans fell upon the cathedral, 
seizing relics, censors, silver plate, im- 
ages, crosses, holy water bottles * * * 
stripping the silver casing from the 
quam * * * ” 


They have come again; Arras is once 
more in ruins. They will depart, and 
Arras, the everlasting, will arise again 
from the dead. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON 
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The tower of the Ursuline 
[is convent before and after the 
= first bombardment of Arras. 


The arms of Arras. 
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Death’s Head and the War 















The Reaper Rides O’er the Battlefield: Death on a sable steed tramples the 
Germanic host under foot in the final review of the war—a Russian cartoon. 
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The Last Ride Together—not as Browning pictured it, but as conceived by the 
Dutch cartoonist, Louis Raemaekers; Death directs the Kaiser and his steed. 
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